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DAGMAR BARNOU W 



Nadine Gordimer: Dark Times, Interior Worlds, 
and the Obscurities of Difference 



The Nobel Prize in literature has generally reflected a 
political as well as a (high-) cultural choice, but the 
impact of the former was particularly clear in Nadine 

Gordimer 's case. At the same time, (professional) readers 

have been reluctant to examine critically the influence of South 
African politics on Gordimer 's writing. 1 Up to a point this is to be 
expected, given the overwhelmingly negative reaction to these poli- 
tics and the formidable difficulties of Gordimer 's position as a white, 
upper-middle-class, progressive writer in the South African culture 
of apartheid. But the absence of critical voices in this respect also 
suggests a curiously unquestioning support for the cultural status 
of the creative writer. I have been puzzled by Gordimer 's consistent 
emphasis on the limitations of her nonfictional texts with respect to 
documenting the extraordinary problems of that culture, while claim- 



1. See here the essays collected in King. My essay does not aim to represent the "true" 
Nadine Gordimer. Every reading is a complex symbiosis of presentational (constructing) 
and representational (reconstructing) activities, the result of interpretive perspectives, 
which inevitably shape the entangled relations among reader, reading, text, and author. 
Ideally these activities intersect in such ways and to such a degree that the result is a 
responsible reading that deserves other readers' consideration even where it clashes 
with their interpretations. My questions of Gordimer 's texts concern the cultural status 
of (high art) fiction in late modernity, especially where the political difficulties of racial/ 
cultural difference are the issue. To readers who have not so far looked at her work in the 
light of such questions, my response may seem irresponsible — in the terms of their 
responses to her texts. With these reminders of the well-known conundrums of literary 
criticism, it should be clear that the reading offered here is meant to add rather than 
detract, to complement rather than erase. 
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ing, with increasing urgency and to the applause of her readers, the 
"truth" of her fiction. Affirming the cultural significance of self- 
authorized literary discourse in a situation of stunningly literal 
black and white polarization, Gordimer has questioned the author- 
ity of the "mixed" discourse of the lecture, the essay, the interview — 
narratives that combine fictional with authenticating activities and 
strategies. Yet the larger cultural authority of her novels has been 
based on their subject matter and her political position. I am not 
here posing the question of whether Gordimer 's observational per- 
spective, defined by her intense involvement with black struggle 
for liberation and majority rule, has in certain ways constrained 
and thereby impoverished her vision as a novelist. Rather, I am 
asking whether and how it has impoverished the vision of the 
documentarist-observer so important to her fiction and, moreover, 
whether that problem has not been enlarged by her unwillingness 
to acknowledge the implications of the shared authority of that 
"mixed" discourse, namely the presence in her texts of other voices 
not of her making and not entirely of her choice. 

For Gordimer, the act of writing and the status of "the (creative) 
writer" have assumed the significance of being ontologically cen- 
tered in an unredeemed culture of apartheid. Extreme sociopolitical 
difference and alienness are then seen exclusively from "the writer's" 
self-created observational position that controls what she sees. En- 
countering difference in the imagination, she has not been the out- 
ward-bound traveler who allows herself to be a stranger and to let 
her identity be expanded, questioned, and transformed by the ex- 
perience. She has exhibited, rather, the writer's inwardness that 
appropriates difference in linguistic acts of inventing and defining 
herself. To a degree this is true for all fictional discourse. But the 
degree and the kind of authorial control in Gordimer 's fiction is 
instructive since it demonstrates quite clearly her difficulties with 
understanding, as a writer, the demands made on a white cultural 
elite by South African politics. Trying to cope with them, she has 
assigned to fiction a redemptive dimension that both transcends 
"mere" politics and echoes total political commitment: self-sacrifice 
for the right cause and the writer's self-invention in fiction can 
reconcile irreconcilable difference. I will argue that the result has 
been an obscuration rather than clarification of difference. 
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In her introduction to a collection of interviews given by Gordimer 
over several decades, the editor, Nancy Topping Bazin, quotes ap- 
provingly Gordimer 's repeated warnings to the reader that nothing 
she has said in her essays or lectures "will be as true as my fiction" 
(xii). 2 It is the novelist, and not the journalist or writer of contempo- 
rary social history, who makes accessible the psychological com- 
plexity of "mere" events; only the creative writer, Gordimer asserts, 
can give society "a full expression of what has formed it" (Tetteh- 
Lartey interview 125). Significantly, Gordimer drew these distinc- 
tions in the context of separating out who can and who cannot be 
considered a contributor to African writing. Under the influence of 
the enormity of the Soweto experience — "of such subtlety and so 
wide and deep that it's very difficult to explain. . . . difficult to 
understand from outside" — Gordimer admitted only those writers 
who were "at one with the black cause." She rejected as "invalid" 
the voices of conservative whites in South Africa or Zimbabwe, no 
matter how long they had lived there, because they were not "steeped 
in the African consciousness" (Tetteh-Lartey interview 125, 122, 
123). 

While this a priori rejection may have seemed necessary in the 
political situation of 1979, it also raises some instructive questions 
which have to do with Gordimer 's concept of the cultural dignity of 
"the writer." In a 1962 interview with Studs Terkel, Gordimer ex- 
plained the importance for her development as a writer of explor- 
ing her own background — like a "rebirth" into higher political and 
creative consciousness. However, like Proust, she had transformed 
this exploration into her creative world, "the interior world which 
is private to all imaginative writers," "the great line of continuity in 
my life" (Barkham interview ll). 3 Describing the "unreality" of 
apartheid Johannesburg (Terkel interview 19-23), she also com- 



2. Quoted from Gordimer, "Living in the Interregnum" 264. See here also Bragg: 
according to Gordimer, the real human essence is revealed in fiction; political facts are 
on the surface. 

3. Gordimer used similar terms in the Terkel interview: the "uninterrupted continu- 
ity" of the "interior life" (18). 
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pletely distanced herself from it. Significantly, she has maintained 
this pure distance which then has allowed her to approach political 
issues from the inside. She emphatically agreed with Terkel's assess- 
ment that South Africa's problems have been articulated most fully 
by its creative writers — not by its politicians, journalists, historians. 

If Gordimer 's concept of a privileged vision of "the writer" has 
also laid claim to her most advanced political consciousness, it was 
not in the terms of Georg Lukacs's thesis of an intellectual van- 
guard, though in a general way Lukacs has figured importantly 
among her intellectual authorities. 4 Gordimer's claim is connected, 
rather, with her desire to come to terms through and in her fiction 
with an impossibly difficult and entangled political-moral situa- 
tion. Understanding truth to be an achievement of fiction rather 
than an orientation of documentary discourse, Gordimer could be 
its sole author, regardless of diverging, dissenting voices. Doris 
Lessing, in contrast, recording in her recent African Laughter re- 
peated visits to Zimbabwe over the course of the last ten years, has 
been content to be a traveler and a looker. She has listened to, 
quoted from, and complained about "the Monologue" in which 
many whites have indulged — their anxiety-ridden laments about 
the changes to come with black rule. But she also has shown how 
these voices change in reaction to changing situations; most impor- 
tantly, she has taken their presence seriously in her role of docu- 
mentarist. The important difference here is that Lessing has written 
from the perspective of an observer who does not think in terms of 
writing "truth," but rather in terms of providing information of 
some (changing, temporary) interest and value — a position she has 
held, too, as a writer of fiction. 

Responding to her embattled situation, Gordimer has not thought 
permissible such freedom of movement. Instead she has assigned a 
privileged knowledge status to a discourse that organizes frag- 
mented, open-ended life-world episodes into fictional cohesion and 
that emphasizes the constructing (presenting) over the reconstruct- 



4. Lukacs was exclusively concerned with the political intellectual vanguard, though 
in his 1923 History and Class Consciousness he suggested the model of literary history to 
describe its historically "objective" position. See Barnouw, There and Then, chapter 2, 
section 3, note 61; and Lukacs 34. I doubt that Gordimer was aware of this passage. 
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ing (representing) strategies. Her clearest statement in that matter 
was the 1982 lecture "Living in the Interregnum/' a text that she 
viewed as an important summary of her position and to which she 
would come back later repeatedly. This statement showed clearly 
how the uneasy alliance between the writer who transforms and 
transcends private experience and the political person controlled 
the observer's perspective and limited the writer's documentary 
imagination: 

Apart from the usual Joycean reasons of secrecy and cunning — to which I 
would add jealous hoarding of private experience for transmutation into 
fiction — there has been for me a peculiarly South African taboo. In the 
official South African consciousness, the ego is white: it has always seen 
all South Africa as ordered around it. Even the ego that seeks to abdicate 
this alienation does so in an assumption of its own salvation that in itself 
expresses ego and alienation. ... I have shunned the arrogance of inter- 
preting my country through the private life that, as Theodor Adorno puts 
it, "drags on only as appendage of the social process" in a time and place 
of which I am a part. Now I am going to break the inhibition or destroy the 
privilege of privacy, whichever way you look at it. I have to offer you 
myself as my most closely observed specimen from the interregnum; yet I 
remain a writer, not a public speaker: nothing I say here will be as true as 
my fiction. 

(263-64) 

To whom, then, was that fiction and its truth responsible? Gor- 
dimer's understanding of the transmutations undergone by private 
experience in fiction appeared clearly removed here from the mun- 
dane sphere of the journalist's documentary; it is transsocial, trans- 
historical. And here Gordimer has shared, if unwittingly, Adorno's 
"artism," namely his privileging above all other kinds of knowledge 
the revelatory truths granted by the negativity, as redemptive power, 
of (high) art. 5 Apparently unaware of the highly idiosyncratic na- 



5. For this reason, Adorno was particularly interested in Lukacs's concept of an 
intellectual vanguard — a concept that he refashioned into the cultural-political van- 
guard position of the artistic avant-garde. See here Buck-Morss 28-32. See also Barnouw, 
There and Then, chapter 2, "Contemporaneity and the Concept of History" on the debates 
between Lukacs, Bloch, Adorno, Benjamin, and Kracauer about the cultural status of the 
creative intellectual in Weimar modernity The intellectual contribution of the Frankfurt 
School to cultural modernity has not, in my view, been sufficiently questioned: see here 
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ture of his brand of neo-Marxism — the most ego assertive of that 
group of exuberantly esoteric neo-Marxian positions during the 
Weimar period — she called upon Adorno as witness for the indi- 
vidual writer's submersion in the social. But she only affirmed, 
with the reference to the higher truth of her fiction, precisely that 
"higher" egocentricity of the artist. The presence of Western high 
cultural authorities invoked in this lecture to support the relevance 
of Gordimer's private voice here is striking: within the first two 
pages we find Kundera, Gramsci, Joyce, Adorno. Not one of them 
serves to illuminate the issue at hand. For the reader familiar with 
Adorno's work, her pointing to him in this context suggests that she 
confused the meanings of his gesture. She also quoted Czeslaw 
Milosz's warning: "'guilt, which is so highly developed in modern 
man . . . saps his belief in the value of his own perceptions and 
judgments'" (266). 6 But the implications of this shrewd insight into 
the leveling effects of collective white guilt must have eluded her. 
References to Grass and Rilke, too, were no more than private and 
formulaic gestures toward the higher political-moral authority of 
the creative writer (266). (In an earlier interview, Grass had served 
her as an example for what a novel like her own A Guest of Honor 
could do: "Take Giinter Grass. I've simply understood Nazi Ger- 
many from his books" [Ellis interview 95]. 7 Not even Grass would 
have thought that desirable.) 

Gordimer's dependence on Western intellectual and literary au- 
thorities illuminates her authorial remoteness and isolation. Her 
narrative strategies in A Guest of Honor, she told an interviewer, were 
modeled on "a Proustian, Joycean, Woolfian approach and mode" 
(Cooper-Clark interview 225). Her modeling herself this way, un- 
critically and from a great distance, has been responsible for "the 
good writer's" voice insisting simply and abstractly on its right to 
itself. Gordimer the creative artist has then been able to get around 



Barnouw, Weimar Intellectuals, chapter 4, "Marxist Creationism: Walter Benjamin and the 
Authority of the Critic/' and "The Power of Paradox: The Dialectic of Enlightenment in 
Postwar Germany/' 

6. Quoted from Czeslaw Milosz, Native Realm: A Search for Self-Definition (New York: 
Doubleday, 1968) 125. 

7 A Guest of Honor, Gordimer stated in this context, meant most to her of all her books 
(Ellis interview 93). 
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that most difficult, loaded issue of self-interest by replacing the 
question of what will happen to whites under the coming black 
majority rule with the demand of how to offer one's self. As a 
writer of fiction, projecting radical redefinition of the role of whites 
in changing institutions ("Living" 265), she has shown little con- 
cern for the concrete problems of such change — what can and what 
probably cannot be asked of whites. There also has been little 
awareness on her part that the white literary intellectual's perspec- 
tive on these confusingly difficult political problems might be in- 
herently limited. In "Living in the Interregnum" she stated that the 
"white segment to which I belong" lived by the advice of the black 
South African poet Mongane Wally Serote that blacks learn to talk 
and whites learn to listen (267). Such listening would bring about 
rebellion against unjust laws that would bring about majority rule 
that would bring about social and political justice. But this simple 
reversal of a dichotomy between talking and listening, majority and 
minority rule, justice and injustice suggests a position of "what 
ought to be or come into being," not of "what might be or become" — 
an "ought" born out of a projected denial of power rather than the 
negotiations and mutual compromises that might lead to a mutu- 
ally beneficial sharing of power. 

While the motivations for this projection were entirely under- 
standable in the eighties, it was too absolute and therefore too 
simplistic. It probably was also the single most important reason 
for the opaqueness of Gordimer's fiction, especially where black 
characters are concerned. Neither the private person nor the writer 
transmuting that person's experiences into fiction admitted, much 
less questioned, anxieties with respect to the changes that would 
come with majority rule. The writer adopted the private person's 
pretense that such dramatic, traumatic changes did not concern 
her. In Gordimer's loosely Marxian scenario, the pure position of 
offering herself to, alienating herself into that other would redeem 
alienation. By temperament and by virtue of the extraordinarily 
difficult political situation, Gordimer has not been able to ac- 
knowledge the obscurities of difference. Thus she has not been 
able to consider a sequence of negotiated tentative choices instead 
of the one large choice of offering herself. The result is a strong 
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tendency to idealize, indeed sentimentalize the redemptive prop- 
erties of blackness. 8 

"Living in the Interregnum" betrays a pervasive anxiety about 
the "unsolvable" problems that have confronted the South African 
writer, most directly in the passages of interior monologue set off in 
different print. Awkward and precious self-circumnavigations, they 
suggest an elaborately staged personal voice trying to sublate uncer- 
tainty on the higher level of fiction. But it was precisely this uncer- 
tainty that needed to be stated more spontaneously and directly, 
even at the risk of being misunderstood. Removed to the truth of 
fiction, it has been shielded from questions, attacks, rejections — 
especially by those with whose goals the author identifies. Being "at 
one with the black cause," in Gordimer's view the prerequisite for 
the African writer, has meant total political solidarity in a situation 
where the social and cultural differences were both starkly self- 
evident and largely unexplored. 9 Gordimer has been aware of this 
dichotomy, but she could never afford to get to its core. Since she 
did not examine the different and often ambiguous meanings of 
cultural distance and alienness, these could not become visible. 10 



8. See here Hillela's relationships in A Sport of Nature, or a character like Marisa in 
Burger's Daughter. See also Susan Gardner's 1980 interview, where Gordimer acknowl- 
edges the danger of sentimentalizing the "sensuous-redemptive appeal of blacks" 
(Gardner's phrase) to whites (174). The dilemmas and ambiguities of white guilt are 
handled more circumspectly in A Guest of Honor (1970), perhaps Gordimer's most im- 
pressive text. Written before Soweto, it is set in an unspecified African country after a 
successful revolution. But unlike Hillela in A Sport of Nature, the protagonist Bray is 
male, and Gordimer's imagined "androgynous" identification with him — and Bray's 
with the new black president, his old friend — is usefully diffused. But here, too, the 
author does not trust her character with the knowledge that the new country is seriously 
troubled. For someone involved in revolutionary struggle and strategies, Bray remains 
curiously credulous and passive. 

9. Instructive in this context is the collaboration between Gordimer and the photogra- 
pher David Goldblatt in Lifetimes under Apartheid: Goldblatt's "straight" photo images, 
though self-consciously critical of apartheid, leave more room for the viewer to imagine 
different lives than do the excerpts from Gordimer's fiction. 

10. John Cooke argues in a chapter titled "Detachment and Identification" that in the 
earlier novels the black characters are treated too gently, thereby preventing them from 
becoming fuller characters, and that this changes in the later novels (examples 203) — but 
even if the whites assert themselves against the blacks, this is only situational, tempor- 
ary, fleeting, fragmented — blacks still have a "larger than life" importance for whites, 
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This has been the reason for the curious silences at the center of her 
novels, which otherwise exhibit a leisurely wordiness. 

Gordimer has not been helped, of course, by the increasingly 
complicated political ambiguities that she has tried to clarify in her 
nonfictional writings, especially her interviews, which show her 
thoughtfulness and her gallantry in acknowledging the intellectual 
and emotional seductions of progressivist orthodoxy In "Living in 
the Interregnum," she agreed with Desmond Tutu's rejecting whites' 
identification with blacks, because they have not been victims of 
"'this baneful oppression and exploitation.'" But supporting his 
insistence on both a clear separation between black and white and 
black '"primacy in determining the course and goal of the strug- 
gle'" (267), she was also wary of the implications of that position 
(268-71). In a situation where even such following was not enough, 
where "blacks said NO" to young committed whites, Gordimer 
expressed sympathy for the "white-consciousness movement," which 
she thought signified a "rethinking of values," attempts at "learn- 
ing to live in a new way" and to "survive in the true sense" that 
would include European cultural values: "You can't repudiate Eu- 
ropean culture because some of the very concepts even blacks them- 
selves are using come from Europe" (Boyers et al. interview 213, 
212, 214). Rightly, she felt troubled by the orthodoxy and provincial 
exclusivism intrinsic to that stage of black struggle, and, instructive 
for our context, she felt free to state her reservations clearly where 
she was not concerned with the truth of her fiction. 

Her fictional characters, however, were not allowed such freedom 
and clarity of expression. In the same (important) interview where 
she stated these reservations, Gordimer talked about her motiva- 
tions in writing Burger's Daughter, a novel "about" the emotional 
and intellectual power of one of the early Afrikaner political activ- 
ists: she had "always been fascinated, astonished, and, in the end, 
awed, mystified by the incredible overriding passion and commit- 



and precisely this prevents blacks from speaking in their own voices. Cooke's assertion 
that 'Through accepting this lack of connection Gordimer would, [in her later novels] 
paradoxically, be able to create a fuller sense of identification with the African world" 
(204) is not convincing, because this kind of identification is not made psychologically 
credible in the later novels. 
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ment in certain people. One hears talk about being a 'new man' or a 
'new woman.' These people anticipated that; they are already new 
men and new women who rose above so many of the personal 
conflicts that distract the rest of us in our own lives" (Boyers et al. 
interview 201). However, it was not the novel's intended "homage 
to that group of early communists" (200) that made her refer to it as 
the most "radical" of her novels (Loercher interview 96). Gordimer 
thought "radical" the fact that she indirectly questioned the white 
protagonist's total dedication to the black cause that leads to his 
death in prison and to his becoming a larger-than-life model for his 
daughter. But just when she is succeeding in her struggle to free 
herself from her father's example, Rosa Burger renounces life with 
her lover in relatively safe and pleasurable Europe in order to go 
back to South Africa and eventually to prison. She is following, 
becoming like her father. For the reader, this decision remains largely 
mystifying; moreover, the mystification seems to be intended by 
the author. 

Rosa's mind — and person — is changed dramatically by a late-night 
telephone conversation with her black childhood friend "Baasie," 
now the angry and hostile political activist Vulindlela, who refuses 
to acknowledge Lionel Burger's sacrifice for black struggle and his 
past kindness to individual blacks (Burger's Daughter 318-23). In 
one of her monologues addressed to her dead father, Rosa explains 
that it was not Baasie who has sent her back to South Africa, since 
he insisted that she and her family had lived "like anyone else," 
whereas she knew that to be true of herself, but "You and my 
mother and the faithful never limited yourselves to being like any- 
one else" (332). Yet her decision is clearly influenced by the young 
black activist's rejection of her father's contribution to black strug- 
gle, while she also admits, "Yes, it's strange to live in a country 
where there are still heroes" (332). The statement is a gesture to 
Brecht's well-known line from Galileo about the sorry state of a 
country that needs heroes. But like the playwright Brecht, Gor- 
dimer the fiction writer is fascinated by what she calls "the core of 
heroism," something beyond the public demonstration of great cour- 
age and endurance in the face of very long prison sentences: "the 
whole dimension of that person overcoming ordinary human weak- 
nesses, a desire to live like everybody else. This is the interesting 
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part for the fiction writer and this is the kind of miracle" (Lee 
interview 240-41). Rosa shares in it; at the end of the novel she is in 
prison, finally at ease and comforted in her relationships with her 
fellow women prisoners, especially with the beautiful black earth 
goddess Marisa. Prison for Rosa means being reborn, a state of 
innocence and grace, where the fictional composition of color dif- 
ferences can achieve a magical harmony — even after the real-life 
Soweto uprisings reaffirmed what, for the duration, seemed to be 
irreversible, unlinkable differences. Rosa, we are told by the narrat- 
ing voice, finally looks like the happy young girl she was not al- 
lowed to be as the daughter of her politically driven father but now 
miraculously has become through her imitatio of him. 

In 1979, when Burger's Daughter was published, such individual 
examples of white heroism were a thing of the past. After Soweto, the 
cultural politics of black power had changed dramatically, and the 
novel can be read as an attempt at transcending the changes. More 
than ever, Gordimer would now emphasize the privileged truth sta- 
tus and thus the cultural authority of the work of art. In the context 
of a 1983 interview about a shared black and white experience of 
Africa, she asserted again the novelist's claim to absolute freedom in 
judging between right and wrong. Graham Greene, in her view, "has 
put the claim best: 'To a novelist his novel is the only reality and his 
only responsibility'" (Cooper-Clark interview 228). But how does 
such fictional reality relate to real-life problems, in this case apart- 
heid? Here Gordimer had recourse to a paradoxical notion of the 
power of poetry. In "Living in the Interregnum," she described her 
political status in South Africa as that of a "minority within a minor- 
ity," "a dissident white; a white writer" with severely diminished 
power to influence the political struggle (272). 11 At the same time she 
demanded with Czeslaw Milosz, "'What is poetry which does not 
save nations or peoples?'" ("Living" 272). 12 But it did not help her 
argument to refer admiringly to Walter Benjamin's (troubled) essay 
on Brecht's epic theater (274). Brecht was never at his best or clearest 
in his "theoretical" texts, and Benjamin, in desperate need of ideolog- 



11. In other contexts Gordimer has used the phrase "minority-within-the-white- 
minority": see for instance the 1985 "Letter from Johannesburg" (303, 306). 

12. Czeslaw Milosz, "Dedication/' Selected Poems (New York: Ecco, 1980) 45. 
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ical anchoring during the early thirties when he sought out Brecht's 
guidance, further obfuscated the issue by taking Brecht at his word 
so religiously The "conditions" Brecht and Benjamin refer to did not 
apply in Gordimer 's case. Constructed rather than observed, these 
"conditions" were used by the two German intellectuals to define 
their role as members of a cultural vanguard in a political crisis of 
European dimensions. 13 Half a century later, the South African situa- 
tion challenged the intellectual in very different ways. When Gor- 
dimer tried to sort out the implications of unquestioned solidarity to 
"the struggle" for the cause of South African literature — all black 
writers are brothers, therefore equals, therefore equally good as long 
as their writing furthers "the struggle" — she courageously took the 
risk of being misinterpreted. But, taking this risk, she could not resist 
the temptation to short-circuit the question of cultural value — a 
temptation that importantly did not exist for intellectuals like Brecht 
and Benjamin who wrote within a politically polarized but (high-) 
culturally homogeneous society. 

The talented writer, Gordimer declared, simply cannot deny prop- 
erties that will set him apart from other writers "and that make of 
him — a writer" ("Living" 276). Regardless of the subject matter, 
then, writerly talent is culturally more valuable since it eo ipso car- 
ries "the truth." Black writers who might have difficulties accepting 
this concept of "the good writer" were referred to statements to that 
effect by Gabriel Garcia Marquez and Albert Camus (276). In fact, 
Gordimer provided here a whole list of names and quotations from 
the established Western literary intellectual elite in support of her 
argument. 14 Confronted with the cultural challenge of a new kind 
of intellectual community under black majority rule, she also in- 
voked the energies of the unconscious, the collective, the people, 
and finally revolutionary faith to come to the aid of the writer — 



13. All observation is on some level construction, but the question of how and to 
what degree remains important: see the references cited in note 5. 

14. Gordimer is a particularly uncritical reader (quoter) in the case of Lukacs, whose 
influence on her insight into the "understanding of one's historical situation as a precon- 
dition for action" Cooke accepts without questioning the kind of influence or the kind of 
understanding or situation (132n2). She is curiously uninterested in distinguishing 
between the different times and places in which Lukacs said very different things about 
such understanding. 
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the good, talented, serious writer — so that she might "reconcile the 
irreconcilable" (277). 



But why should "the good writer" (and nobody else) be able to 
perform such a miracle? The extreme political and cultural polar- 
ization of South Africa has meant near impossible difficulties for 
the cultural critic. With the best of intentions, Gordimer was trying 
to cope with the powerful tensions of a, under the circumstances, 
highly abstract but therefore no less demanding multiculturalism. 
Against the claims and the rejections imposed on her by black 
solidarity, she needed to uphold her authority in writing about 
blacks. Drawing on the support of elusive voices from a complex 
European culture only partly understood did nothing to weaken 
her resolve to transcend in her fiction anxieties with respect to 
contradictory black demands. As "the good writer" she did not 
have to admit to them, because that persona was shaped by the 
higher authority of a suprahistorical writerly perspective. Thus the 
white writer's profound dilemma of an adequate perception of black 
culture and character disappeared in fictional solutions whose ficti- 
tiousness could not really be questioned. At the end of Gordimer 's 
most forced, most willed novel, A Sport of Nature, we see the Jewish 
woman Hillela on stage at the mass celebration of the new African 
state that used to be South Africa, "in a place of honor," next to her 
husband, the powerful black president of another African state. We 
see her embracing, in her African dress, the black wife of the first 
black president of the new republic. Hillela is wearing 

the striped, hand-woven robes and high-swathed headcloth that is the 
national dress of the women of the President's country. . . . She is a 
beautiful woman — at least, the splendid outfit makes her appear so; there 
are not many whites who could carry it off. She has imposing stature 
despite her lack of height — in the forties, one would say, and rounder than 
she must have been when she was a girl. Her very large, brilliant black 
eyes are made-up but unlined — the crease that appears as she smiles and 
greets people to whom she is being presented, at her husband's side, is to 
do with the structure of her face, her high, tight-fleshed cheekbones, 
which look scrubbed, without artifice. Not possible to see what the color 
of her hair may be, now, because of the headcloth. 

(340) 
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Is her hair straight or curly, light or dark? Might not her features 
suggest a black beauty? The narrator presents her as if she had not 
herself fashioned this curiously, explicitly artificial wish fulfillment 
of (white-perceived) black sensuousness and sexuality grafted onto 
a white body and face. 15 If Marisa is the forerunner of Hillela, 
Hillela is the completion of that intellectual fantasy of the redemp- 
tive, all-encompassing, all-nurturing eternally feminine in that she 
manages to present both whiteness and blackness. 

"She fascinates me because she's so unlike me Maybe I would 

like to have been like her/ 7 Gordimer said in one of her numerous 
interviews about A Sport of Nature (Tetteh-Lartey 283). She con- 
structed Hillela out of this difference to which she transferred racial 
distinctions, the fact that skin and hair have "mattered more than 
anything else in the world" (Sport 177). The authorial voice hover- 
ing over Hillela and her black lover (and first husband) in bed after 
making love impresses the implications of this fact on the reader. 16 
Hillela speaks adoringly about African skin: "the lovely, silky black 
skin I can slide up and down (his penis in her hand), when the tip 
comes out, it's also a sort of amber-pink." Ambivalently about Afri- 
can hair: 

I like the feel of your hair in the dark, oh I like it very much, but I don't 
think African hair is as beautiful to look at as whites' hair can be, d'you? 
Long blonde shiny hair? 

— I want you to grow your hair long, very long . . . 

— Then you also think European hair is nicer, on the whole? But you 
won't dare say it! 

(178) 

But there is no such psychologically credible hesitancy in the 
black man's Gordimer-given character. Moreover, she has made 
him to be loved by a lover of difference so all-embracing that all 
tensions between the social and the individual are transcended, all 
problems of identity submerged. Speculating about the color of 



15. Gordimer conscientiously intersperses her novels with references to bodily func- 
tions, including sex, but it does not come naturally. If Rosa is a " logical" projection of 
herself, Hillela is so in a fantasized and fantastic, overdrawn way. 

16. The statement comes at the end of a lengthy paragraph, set off in italics, of direct 
authorial intervention, which is particularly intrusive throughout this novel. 
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their child, Hillela knows that it will be "Our color" — distinguished 
from any known shade on the scale between white and black, "a 
creature made of love, without a label; that's a freak" (179). Uniquely 
unique like her mother and father, the little girl Nomo, "named for 
Mrs Nomzamo Winnie Mandela," will be "perfectly black" and 
become an internationally famous model, "as beautiful as the woman 
she was named for" (195). She has inherited the black perfection of 
her father as seen by her mother at their first meeting: "a blow, pure 
hardness against dissolving light, against dissolving light, his head 
a meteorite fallen between them into the sea, or a water-smoothed 
head of antiquity brought up from the depth, intact; basalt black- 
ness the concentration of time, not pigment. Even the hair — black 
man's kind of hair — had resisted water and remained classically in 
place as a seabird's feathers or the lie of a fish's scales" (140). We are 
told by the authorial voice that he had "come between a girl and 
man in the sea [Hillela swimming with a friend], paling them in the 
assertion of his blackness, bearing news [of a political assassina- 
tion] whose weight of reality was the obsidian of his form" (172). 

Convinced that politics and sex "have been the greatest influ- 
ences on people's lives," Gordimer declared herself to be "fasci- 
nated by people like Hillela. . . . who live instinctively, who act first 
and think afterward." "Great survivors," they often are looked down 
upon by "cerebral people like myself." Hillela, however, is one of a 
kind, a true courtesan whose field is men and political power. She 
has the "revolutionary temperament, the daring" that "usually goes 
along with very sexually attractive personalities, strong sexuality in 
both men and women" (Sternhell interview 275, 278). 

Yet Hillela's sexuality is as much a fantasizing construct as is her 
power. She is not a developed character but a self-conscious compo- 
sition of a wishful alter ego for the author, a Kunstfigur presented to 
advantage — like a film star is by the director and the cameraman — 
by the all-interfering, if self-consciously non-omniscient, author and 
narrator. Most of the (mostly female) interviewers were remarkably 
gushy about Hillela's sexual exploits. There was the question of 
whether Gordimer could have written about them without having 
had a black lover herself. Insisting that her lovers were her "private 
business," she also insisted that "the emotion must be firsthand" 
(Askelund interview 267). Actually, anyone could have put a black 
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man's penis in a white woman's hand as Gordimer described it. But 
it took her particular concerns and perspective to make up Hillela's 
sexual and emotional sensuality as part of her own political program: 

I think there may be a particular connection between sexuality, sensu- 
ality, and politics inside South Africa. Because, after all, what is apartheid 
all about? It's about the body It's about physical differences. It's about 
black skin, and it's about woolly hair instead of straight, long blond hair, 
and black skin instead of white skin. The whole legal structure is based on 
the physical, so that the body becomes something supremely important. 
And I think maybe subconsciously that comes into my work too. 

(Fullerton-Smith interview 304) 

It may have done so in some of her texts, but not in her major 
novels, especially not those most important to her, like A Guest of 
Honor and Burgers Daughter; certainly not in A Sport of Nature. Here 
her use of this connection is fully conscious, indeed self-conscious 
and, evidently contrary to her intentions, abstracting and typify- 
ing. In order to proclaim Hillela as sensual, sexual, and politically 
powerful, Gordimer has simply made her reinvent herself as tran- 
scending that difference. In the concluding apotheosis, we see only 
her face, not her hair, not her body which is draped becomingly in 
African cloth; and of her face we see only its wholeness, firmness, 
and impenetrability — the covering protective (black) skin that is 
always missing in whites. Hillela and Whaila are talking about skin: 

The blackness was a glove. . . . Underneath, you must be white like me. . . . 
because that's what I was told, when I was being taught not to be prej- 
udiced. . . . 

The smile deepens. — That wouldn't be true either. Then you'd have a 
skin missing. 

— If you are white, there, there's always a skin missing. They never 
say it. 

She says everything now. — When we are together, when you're inside 
me, nothing is missing. . . . everything broken off, unanswered, aban- 
doned, is made whole. 

(178) 

The observation of physical difference in this instant is quite 
effective because it acknowledges the tensions between physical 
attraction and cultural rejection which feed the ambiguities of one- 
directional tolerance. But Gordimer 's need to overcome these ambi- 
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guities is too single-minded, making Hillela a Utopian counterpro- 
jection to South African politics. Like all Utopias self-consciously 
constructed, an allegorical representation of the better society, she 
will be in danger of self-destructing at the slightest provocation of 
sociopsychological reality. Shortly before Hillela's and the new state's 
apotheosis there is a strangely opaque passage that asserts her 
enduring adaptability. 17 The president's third and most perfect wife, 
she is seen by him 

in a light other than that of perpetuator of a blood-line. Any woman could 
be that. In fact, no man wanted Hillela to be like any other woman, would 
allow her to be even if it had been possible for her, herself. . . . The 
charming children who have the composure and good manners of black 
and the precocity of white upper-class children, dressed by Hillela and 
educated at schools chosen by her, probably have been born to the Presi- 
dent since his third marriage, by the second wife. . . . But Hillela has not 
been taken in by this African family; she has disposed it around her. Hers 
is the non-matrilineal centre that no-one resents because no-one has known 
it could exist. She has invented it. This is not the rainbow family. 

(310) 

The whole passage, particularly the last sentence, echoes Hillela's 
projecting the "our color" of her child's "perfect blackness." The 
child will be "without a label," a sport of nature, and a model in 
more than one sense. She will grow up to be an internationally 
celebrated fashion model whose body is a work of art and who 
serves as an embodiment of transcending difference in one direc- 
tion. Thriving on the change of fashion that now favors black models, 
Nomo's enduring success in Europe and the U.S. depends on her 
remaining the same, unchangingly glamorous prop for changing 
clothes — as Winnie Mandela's success depended on her remaining 
the same glamorously revolutionary victim; she fell as soon as she 
was seen as an ugly antirevolutionary aggressor. Whether or not 
Gordimer considered the implications of glamour as "a magical or 
fictitious beauty attaching to any person or object; a delusive or 
alluring charm" (OED), it does support the artificiality, indeed the 
puppet character of her Utopian protagonists. With the exception of 
Hillela they are all black, and they are teaching figures used in the 



17. It has been open to misreadings; see the Askelund interview 266. 
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celebration of the successful battle for political power. Exagger- 
ated and romanticized in their blackness, they were meant to 
shock the reader into recognizing significant otherness. White 
political activism, on the other hand, appears overdrawn, even 
caricatured, in typical white bourgeois progressives like the mother 
of Hillela's "sibling cousin" Sasha, who finds complete happiness, 
looks wonderful, when working hardest on behalf of her jailed son 
(316). 

Sasha is himself a teaching figure, if a curiously elusive one — a 
composite voice used to list many of the sociopsychological prob- 
lems inherent in the white liberal South African position. Gordimer 
wanted her readers to take seriously Sasha's working at his political 
contacts with blacks and his difficulties in this respect: "Sasha's the 
one who comes to grips in one way, and she [Hillela] in another" 
(Walters interview 294). But Sasha's "com[ing] to grips" in that long 
letter he writes to her "from jail, from here I'm free to say every- 
thing" happens in the sociopolitical no man's land of his imagined 
freedom in jail. He is made to speak about the dilemmas of South 
Africa in his author's voice, right down to his (her) fascination with 
Hillela's getting political (self-) knowledge through her skin, instinc- 
tually. He, in contrast, has needed the learning process enabled by 
the sensory deprivation of prison. There also are echoes in his 
situation of Gordimer 's exasperated "the best way to write would 
be as if you were already dead. That way, you don't have to worry 
whether you're going to offend your grandmother or your lover or 
child; more particularly, the people whose political views you share" 
(Boyers et al. interview 191 ). 18 But those people also are the political 



18. See here also the interview conducted by Terry Gross, on the symbiotic pressure 
of the situation and the demands of the writer's vision: "A writer must never let 
herself become a propagandist. Propagandists have a place; agitprop has a place. But 
I'm not that kind; I'm not that person. I'ma writer; I have a certain ability, and I feel 
the first duty is to use that ability properly. The nearest you can get to the truth, you 
get through using that ability properly, not worrying what anybody's going to say. 
That's why I would stand by that old statement, you know, that you must write as if 
you were already dead and not worry about the consequences. Because as soon as 
you've got your eye on an audience, on people who are watching you, who are going 
to hear what you have to say, you're going to falsify that little extra vision you have 
that will bring you near to the truth. And in the end, if we look at your position, the 
writer 's position in society, the essential gesture to society, in the end it is what you are 
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reality in the sense that their presence is not only inevitable but also 
necessary Sasha's letter is indeed written as if he were already 
dead — at least for his country (He will escape from prison and go 
to Amsterdam. Married to a Dutch woman who has twins and is 
used to a well-functioning welfare state, and anticipating diffi- 
culties with his mother now that they are "No longer comrades of 
war/ 7 he probably will not "come back home" soon, even after black 
victory in South Africa [Sport 340].) 

Sasha's long letter is highly important for the ideological subtext 
of the novel that for Gordimer legitimated the Hillela figure. She 
spoke directly through Sasha about the white intellectual's respon- 
sibility, in fact she quoted or paraphrased herself from lectures like 
"Living in the Interregnum" and "The Essential Gesture." 19 Con- 
necting the two texts, a commentator (Stephen Clingman) thought 
the former to be Gordimer 's "strongest personal and political state- 
ment on the obligations and ambiguities of 'living in the interreg- 
num'" and the latter to contain "her most powerful consideration 
of these issues in relation to her writing": "Holding these two in 
balance, it is also an attempt — perhaps finally unresolved here — to 
see whether they cannot ultimately come to the same thing" (Cling- 
man in Gordimer, Essential Gesture 285). 20 In actuality — and this 
has been the most serious problem of Gordimer 's perspective — 
they have always been identical. She has always looked at the 
world with the assumption that "the writer's" insight is privileged. 
In A Sport of Nature she shared this position with her character 



going to be able to record and discover of the truth that is going to serve your society 
best" (311-12). Gordimer has made these same claims over many decades during 
which her own views on the changing situation did not remain the same, nor did 
"society." 

19. "The Essential Gesture" was originally given as the Tanner Lecture on Human 
Values, University of Michigan, October 12, 1984. See also in The Essential Gesture 
'A Writer's Freedom" (1975; 104-10) and "Relevance and Commitment" (1979; 133- 
43). The two earlier texts are more simplistic in posing the dilemma of white intel- 
lectuals. 

20. Gordimer seems to agree with this assessment: see the quotations from her letter 
to Bazin of April 21, 1989, about the lack of accuracy displayed in most interviews and 
about her mistrusting interpreters in general with the exception of Stephen Clingman, 
"the only interpreter I trust" (Bazin xiii, xvii). 
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Sasha to insist on the effectiveness of Hillela as an allegory for 
redemptive cultural politics. 



Gordimer has placed the writing subject in the "tension and con- 
nection" between Barthes's definition of language as a "'corpus of 
prescriptions and habits common to all writers of a period'" and of 
the writer's work as his "'essential gesture as a social being.'" Ac- 
cepting shared linguistic conventions and social responsibilities, 
her identity is established in her fictional discourse. The "tension" 
derives from her struggling with the "double demand" made on the 
liberal South African writer in contrast to North American writers: 
"the first from the oppressed to act as spokesperson for them, the 
second, from the state, to take punishment for that act" ("Essential 
Gesture" 286-87). Understandably she is angered by readers and 
critics who, from their own position of safety, maintain that the 
writer's "essential gesture as a social being is to take risks they 
themselves do not know if they would" (287). 21 But she does not 
consider the implications for her writing of that symbiotic link 
between authorship and authority that has its source precisely in 
that "double demand." Writing about South Africa, much of her 
writerly authority regarding her material and her reader is based 
on her position as spokesperson. So are her dilemmas when blacks 
explicitly withdraw their support for this position — dilemmas which 
she articulates in the Sasha character. But as Hillela neutralizes 
them in the body, Sasha transcends them in the mind (in that he 
does indeed "come to grips in one way, and she in another"). Un- 
like other liberals who admit that they cannot cope with the ambi- 
guities and conflicts of their position and leave South Africa, he 
retreats into coherent fictions of black power and white madness. 22 



21. She is right here, of course; but on the whole she has been treated extremely well 
by critics outside of South Africa. 

22. See Sport of Nature 318-20, Sasha writing about the Black Consciousness move- 
ment that threw liberal whites like his mother into despair ("Pauline and her crowd were 
told they could not look for a solution — it was not for them: something like a state of 
grace, they couldn't attain it") but freed him: "There was a lot of shit to take from 
them — blacks. Why should I be called whitey? I didn't ever say 'kaffir' in my life. Not 
being needed at all is the biggest shit of the lot. But everything was changing. ... It 
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For Sasha — for Gordimer in the 1980s — "There has been madness 
since the beginning, in the whites." She lets him explain the in- 
creasing black-against-black violence as caused by the madness 
that "has appeared among blacks in the final stage of repression. It 
is, in fact, the unrecognized last act of repression, transferred to them to 
enact upon themselves. It is the horrible end of all whites have done" 
(323). It is also Gordimer 's reason for creating a redemptive charac- 
ter like Hillela who is purged of all sociopsychological complexity 
and conflict. 

In the situation of the mid-1980s, the writer's responsibility, ines- 
capable given Gordimer 's temperament, weighs heavily. Quoting 
Camus, "'It is from the moment when I shall no longer be more 
than a writer that I shall cease to write'" ("Essential Gesture" 288), 
Gordimer wants to find ways to integrate this "more" into the 
"essential gesture" of the writer. But she reads an existential "per- 
sona of 'writer'" (289) into Camus's statement where he really speaks 
about the activity of writing set in motion and halted by the deci- 
sion of the person engaged in it. Burdened with too many respon- 
sibilities, she distinguishes between the (mere) emotion of loyalty 
and the morally based conviction of integrity. For the "persona of 
'writer'" the conflict is between the integrities of the writer and of 
the political person, regardless of the emotion of loyalty. Originat- 
ing in the "persona of 'writer,'" such conflict is an abstraction, 
inviting one significant act of transcendence rather than many acts 
of negotiation and partial solution. 

Like "Living in the Interregnum," "The Essential Gesture" draws 
on the authority of twentieth-century European literary culture to 
support Gordimer 's writerly identity. Yet her concept of the writer's 
"essential gesture" has been based on her belief that 'Art is on the 
side of the oppressed," inevitably and unquestioningly. She has 
argued that "if art is freedom of the spirit" (291), then there is no 



wasn't any longer a question of justice, it was a question of power the whites were 
confronted with. . . . You can give people justice or withhold it, but power they find out 
how to take for themselves/' Blacks would eventually gain enough confidence to want 
whites to work for them, and Sasha is drawn in when the unions he has worked for are 
affiliated with the United Democratic Front. (In a 1987 interview about the novel, Gor- 
dimer stated that she was "close to the United Democratic Front" [Tetteh-Lartey inter- 
view 283].) 
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writer "of any literary worth" who would defend fascism or racism, 
or totalitarianism. Pound, she noted, is dead. So are all the others 
whom she did not mention, including Thomas Mann and Joseph 
Roth, both much admired and little understood by Gordimer: Mann 
with his profoundly ambiguous celebration of the symbiosis of art 
and the political in the "dark" characters of Naphta, "Brother Hitler," 
Cipolla, and Leverkuhn; Roth with his yearning for centered cul- 
tural Meaning, his existential political conservatism and ironical 
religious fatalism. 23 In the politically dark times of the 1930s, intel- 
lectuals may indeed have found reassuring the assumption that 
"der Geist steht links [The intellectual position is on the left]." But 
as writers "of any literary worth," namely of a certain verbal com- 
plexity, they also have been ambivalently rather than unquestion- 
ingly loyal to the progressivist position. More importantly, they 
have pointed to ambiguities, contradictions, and similarities rather 
than asserted clear-cut oppositions. 

The problem is not that Gordimer 's celebration of black will to 
power and black community as redemptive physical-political whole- 
ness evokes certain aspects of fascism. Rather, it is that her histori- 
cal understanding of fascism has been so thin and her perspective 
on black political behavior so anxious. Gordimer has on occasion 
been critical of an orthodox notion of responsibility, troubled by 
the fact that black writers have viewed it as simply coming "from 
within," a, as it were, natural aspect of their writing. But in the 
1980s she thought that "many black writers of quality" had started 
to "negotiate the right to their own, inner interpretation of the 
essential gesture by which they are part of the black struggle" 
("Essential Gesture" 293). 24 Giving these black writers her full sup- 
port, she still thought powerfully persuasive to the white writer the 



23. Reflections of a Nonpolitical Man, Magic Mountain, "Mario and the Magician/' 
"Brother Hitler/' Doctor Faustus: see here Barnouw, Weimar Intellectuals, chapter 3, "'Placet 
Experiri?' Thomas Mann and the Charms of Entelechy"; see also Barnouw, "'Die rich- 
tige Wahrheit/" and Gordimer, "The Empire of Joseph Roth," a curiously uninformed, 
gushy collective review of Roth's major texts that simplifies and sentimentalizes the 
intertwined issues of culture and politics, history and exile in Roth's work. 

24. Gordimer 's analyses of the political situation in South Africa are much more 
useful where she is not overtly concerned with the issue of the (black /white) writer: see 
her "Letter from Johannesburg, 1976" (Essential Gesture 118-32) and "Letter from Johan- 
nesburg, 1985" (Essential Gesture 301-10), both written in times of crisis, Soweto and the 
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call to be a "'cultural worker" 7 (292) in the service of black struggle. 
Indeed, this call seemed so forceful that she brought into her argu- 
ment a long list of quotations from European high-cultural writers 
who would advise their despairing counterparts in the political ex- 
tremis of South Africa to just trust the inspired rigor and complexity 
of their poetic language, and everything would turn out all right. 
Inevitably their well-wrought essential gesture would not only be 
socially significant but also, in the end, politically effective (295). 25 
Stringing together these epigrammatic statements about the higher 
truth of poetic language — statements made by a great variety of 
writers in a variety of contexts — Gordimer concluded that "the 
writer's basic essential gesture" remained "the transformation of expe- 
rience." She understood by that "the lifting out of a limited category 
something that reveals its full meaning and significance only when 
the writer's imagination has expanded it" (298). Expansion here con- 
cerned both "the writer's" (her) experience and that of the people 
with whom she would be united in suffering. The "essential gesture" 
of white writers could be fulfilled only in the integrity Chekhov 
demanded of the writer: "'to describe a situation so truthfully . . . 
that the reader can no longer evade it'" (299). But whose truth would 
this be? More importantly, would the state of being oppressed simply 
equal the state of "having" the truth? Gordimer 's writerly self- 
perception required the writer to be "eternally in search of entelechy 
in his relation to his society," needing "to be left alone and at the 
same time to have a vital connection with others." She ended the 
essay with a nonconclusive quote from Walter Benjamin that must 
have seemed to her poignantly expressive of the writer's paradoxical 



uprising in the wake of the police shootings on the twenty-fifth anniversary of Sharpe- 
ville, both dealing with the consequences of apartheid for blacks and whites, as well as 
the cruel ironies for the intellectual "minority-within-the-white-minority" (303, 306). 
The first letter speaks more about the different attitudes among black leaders. The 
second letter is concerned with the moral danger for whites who are not sharing the 
physical dangers during the riots experienced by blacks, and Gordimer quotes herself: 
'"How long can we go on getting away scot free?'" (The Conservationist [New York: 
Viking, 1975] 42). 

25. The list goes on over five pages from George Steiner via Belinsky, Octavio Paz, 
Boll, Grass, Flaubert, Sontag, Celine, Kerouac, Kafka, Beckett ("Is Beckett the freest 
writer in the world, or is he the most responsible of all?" [297]), Akhmatova, Chekhov, 
Benjamin. 
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desire: "Will the world let him, and will he know how to be the ideal 
of the writer as a social being, Walter Benjamin's story-teller, the one 
'who could let the wick of his life be consumed completely by the 
gentle flame of his story'?" (299-300). Whether or not she thought 
such being consumed to equal the writer's "entelechy" in the dark 
times of South Africa in the 1980s, or whether Benjamin thought so in 
the even darker times of Germany in the 1930s, at issue is the power- 
ful seduction, for both of them, of the "ideal of the writer as a social 
being" within his and her interior world — a Utopian construct moti- 
vated by their individual responses to the dark times. 

How useful, especially in dark times, is such an idealized concept 
of the power, as responsibility, of the writer? There is an instructive 
comment on that problem in James McClure's detective novel The 
Artful Egg, precisely because he can recast, within the expected 
confines of that formulaic genre, power relationships between 
white and black in South Africa. The protagonists, the Afrikaner 
Kramer and his Zulu assistant Zondi, share in the obsessions, frus- 
tration, and satisfactions of puzzle solving, and the merits of Zondi's 
different approach to information are made abundantly clear. If the 
equality in their working relationship is established in every case 
they try to solve, the question of racism is posed differently in 
different situations and in relation to different characters. In this 
text of 1984, the reality of white minority rule remains an unre- 
solved problem that shapes people's daily lives. But, importantly, it 
is not presented in the terms of an existential political dilemma for 
which author and reader ought to feel responsible and which would 
then control the narrative perspective. Zondi and his family are 
hurt by white minority rule in the familiar ways (education, housing 
conditions, low wages, condescending whites). But, appreciating 
Kramer's inventiveness and spontaneity, enjoying his work with 
him, preoccupied with his children's education, Zondi is not a vic- 
tim. It is not that he heroically refuses to be one; it just is not 
an option for a person of his particular temperament and intel- 
ligence. 26 He is disappointed when Kramer calls him "kaffir" in a 



26. See also McClure's The Blood of an Englishman: there is a scene where Kramer 
explains his reasons for a certain reading of a case and Zondi expresses his reservations, 
verbally and in body language: "Zondi pouted, silently conceding the sound logic 
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fit of anger, but when he does so playfully, the power relationship 
between them is redefined rather than reaffirmed. 27 

The murder victim in The Artful Egg is a woman novelist, Naomi 
Stride, who strongly suggests Nadine Gordimer. Her son, the owner 
of an African arts store which his disapproving mother had thought 
exploitative, tells Kramer that in his view her high-serious treat- 
ment of black characters had 

spoiled some of her best writing. She'd put everything into, say, a scene in 
a Bantu males' hostel, and then forget it was only because they found 
things to laugh at that they didn't go stark raving crackers. I used to 
become very restless, reading them, and not know quite why, until I 
spotted what the mistake was. Mum's answer to that was "Don't you 
realise, Theo, I weep when I write those bits." She bottled up a lot. 

(227) 

The son who has had his private and political disagreements with 
his mother also admires her for both her personal fairness and her 
political involvement, and he keeps Kramer from jumping to some 
wrong conclusions. But for the son whose working relationships 
with blacks differ very much from those his mother had experi- 
enced, the influence of her suffering over their problems on her 
representation of their social reality makes her fiction flawed. The 



behind all this. . . . 'Happy now?' asked Kramer, as they came to a halt. 'Not that you 
bloody look it, hey?' 'My problem, boss,' said Zondi, 'is maybe that I did not speak with 
Boss Bradshaw myself, because I cannot see how you can be so sure there is a link 
between these two men — I mean a stronger link than you have told me about already — 
that gives us the start of a pattern.' 'It's a feeling in my bones, man!' Ah,' murmured 
Zondi who, as the officially more primitive of them, had curiously little faith in such 
things. 'Hmmmm'" (69). 

27 See Blood of an Englishman 214, 246: Zondi reacts differently to different kinds of 
anger in Kramer. In The Artful Egg Zondi is introduced to the reader through Kramer's 
perspective. Listening to him coming down the fire escape he sees "a trim, jaunty Zulu in 
a snazzy suit and snap-brim hat, making those steps ring like a tap-dancer. Reaching the 
asphalt, he did a soft-shoe shuffle, spun round on his heel, then switched to a casual 
saunter, both hands deep in his pockets. 'So the world is good today, Bantu Detective 
Sergeant Michael Zondi?' grunted Kramer. 'Boss, the world is beautiful!' replied Zondi, 
taking out the jingling car-keys again, and getting in behind the wheel" (20). Zondi is 
happy because of the execution that day of a particularly nasty criminal on whose case 
they had worked together. Reminiscing about the case, Kramer gives Zondi his due for 
having come up with the most important piece of evidence and (indirectly) for having 
kept him, Kramer, from killing the man on the spot. In the course of that conversation 
they do a brief master-servant parody and Kramer uses the term "kaf fir " (20). 
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reader is not controlled by an authorial "ought" regarding her atti- 
tude toward South African political problems; she is expected to 
make up her own mind. In this case, for instance, she cannot (is not 
helped to) tell whether Kramer is really interested in the son's reac- 
tions: listening to him, he listens for clues, associating, connecting, 
selecting. Zondi is the one who reads the dead woman's novels to 
understand more about her and becomes absorbed in her descrip- 
tions of black-white relations. He thinks her a caring, giving person 
but does not come to any moral-political conclusions. 

Curiously — and effectively — Zondi 's and Kramer's naturally over- 
riding concern with the puzzle of the murder that controls the 
textual structure makes it easier to accommodate loose ends also 
where they concern politically polarizing issues. Zondi is a persua- 
sive figure precisely because he is much less unambiguous than 
Gordimer's black activist or victim protagonists: he is allowed to be 
different, but this difference is also accessible and, above all, it is not 
static: in his professional relationships he is the product of the ongo- 
ing small but cumulatively important changes. Cultural differences — 
between blacks and whites, between blacks, between whites, be- 
tween blacks in their relations to whites, and between whites in 
their relations to blacks — are perceived and recorded. In allowing 
that multivocal presence, McClure shares some of Doris Lessing's 
concerns and strategies in African Laughter, when she talks, on her 
repeated visits to Zimbabwe, with many different whites and blacks 
about that country's — their — changes, every time she comes back: 
"So we argue" (133). And, as she had anticipated, "the certainties of 
'progressive' Britain would recede, become less black and white 
(black, good; white, bad)" (86). It is true that her arguments concern 
a country that has already achieved black rule. But, quite apart 
from Zimbabwe's acknowledged political-economic problems, the 
situation is by no means clear, is indeed getting less clear, because 
for the writer it has remained the reality of the "world out there." 
This world is not Lessing's to appropriate and transform into that 
"interior world which is private to all imaginative writers" (Gor- 
dimer, Barkham interview 11) — and therefore secure from contin- 
gency. Rather, it requires the writer to develop a larger public imag- 
ination that would accommodate the unforeseen and unexpected 
transformations that occur in the sociopolitical sphere. 
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The strong documentary core in Lessing's work has been shaped 
by her large, varied experience of the world — including, as I have 
argued elsewhere, her sometimes awkward but instructive excur- 
sions into times and cultures to come (Barnouw, "Disorderly Com- 
pany"). It has also resisted appropriation of that world which is 
allowed to appear in her texts as if self-authorized. Concerned with 
communicating contemporary sociopsychological experience, Less- 
ing has sought to authenticate her observations by sharing, as it 
were, her authority with other voices. But Gordimer, differently 
responsible to the dark times of South African apartheid, has not 
thought that she could afford such openness to multiple viewings 
and meanings of difference. The observer's mobility of looking and 
letting be would have seemed not only politically infeasible but 
indeed immoral. Despite the difficulties of judging her decision 
from a position outside the political pressures with which she has 
had to cope, limiting her vision, this decision has also been contin- 
gent on the individual writer's talent and temperament. Her work, 
then, can be read as a case history of the writer's powerful, indeed 
religious belief in the redemptive potential of high-cultural fictional 
discourse — rather than of the power itself of political pressures. 
This belief may have been called up by — it certainly has been af- 
firmed by — the political situation, and it is not an uncommon phe- 
nomenon among writers in the dark times of oppression. But if 
Gordimer 's case is one among others, it also is particularly instruc- 
tive for late twentieth-century Western intellectual culture, where 
the experience of oppression has tended to overwhelm and thereby 
obscure the perception of difference. Curiously, it seems to be in the 
political-economic rather than the intellectual-cultural sphere that 
positions of "what ought to be or come into being" are occasionally 
exchanged for positions of "what might be or become" — an ex- 
change like that begun, if haltingly and precariously, in contempo- 
rary South Africa. It is based on negotiations and redefinitions of 
difference as differing interests that might indeed lead to clarifica- 
tions and thereby to transformations. 

University of Southern California 
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